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PUNISHING SINNERS 


The divine punishments of Dante 


Apart from the fates of the Apostles, God’s humans had a lot to be 
sorry for; they had perpetrated many injustices and suffered many 
injustices. These had been dealt with by God through plagues and 
whatever else. Then Jesus pleaded that one must “turn the other cheek” 
and “love thine enemies.” Against these impossible entreaties, the 
Christians suffered the crucifixion of Christ and thereupon followed 
their guilt for having existed. Christianity, especially after the 10" 
century C.E. spawned an incredible burgeoning of arts and letters that, 
while their beauty and depth of feeling were undeniable, clearly 
reflected the unbearable guilt of all Christians, upon whom it seemed 
had fallen the weight of all humankind. Dante in his The Divine 
Comedy, completed in the year 1320, devised by far the most creative 
punishments to match the sins of the wicked. Here priests and popes 
were punished in Hell where they were punished for an eternity, or in 
Purgatory where punishment continued as long as was necessary for 
the sinner, with faint hope, to work off his sin to be redeemed, and 
possibly make it to Heaven. 
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Simonists 





Graphic 36. The Simonists buried upside down 


Adapted from a Gustave Doré engraving. 
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The sin. The priests and popes converted their sacred religious rites 
into objects of money. 


The punishment. They are buried upside down in a baptismal font. “O 
doleful soul, implanted like a stake,...” (Inferno XIX, 47). 


Why this punishment? The sinners’ feet are burned by the same oil 
used to light the candles around the font where the rites were sold. The 
punishment reflects the sin by turning actions that brought earthly 
pleasures to the priests (money etc.) into a most painful negative. How- 
ever, while figuratively the punishment matches the sins committed, it far 
outweighs the severity of the sin because these pains are for an 
eternity, not just for a lifetime as was the case for the priests when they 
were alive. 
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Sorcerers 





Graphic 37. Dante’s twisted sorcerers. 
Adapted from Giovanni Stradano, The Sorcerers (1583). 
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The sin. Presuming to tell the future. 


The punishment. Heads twisted to point backwards. “See, he has 
made a bosom of his shoulders!....Because he wished to see too far 
before him....Behind he looks, and backward goes his way...”.(/nferno 
XX:13). 


Why this punishment? False predictions of the future look forward 
too much, so the reflecting punishment is to reverse the head, then to 
walk backwards forever. Again, this being a punishment in Hell 
(Inferno) it is forever, a punishment far in excess of the daily sin of 
sorcery. Nor is this a lesson to be learned. The sorcerers are sentenced 
to practicing the complete opposite to the pleasure they had in life of 
pretending to know the future. The pain of the punishment will not 
teach them the lesson of their sinful life. They will pay for their sin 
forever. But so long as they know what the consequences will be, this 
severe punishment will work on the living, and deter them from 
indulging in false prophesy. At least this is the theory. Yet, were not 
the sorcerers aware of the punishments they would receive in the 
afterlife? 
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Graphic 38. Rapists whipped. Adapted from a Gustave Doré engraving. 
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The sin. Rape. 


The punishment. Demons violently whip the souls of rapists and 
tuffians. “Ah me! How they did make them lift their legs!” (nferno 
XVIUI, 37). 


Why this punishment. This is a physically violent form of punish- 
ment, one that matches the very actions of the seducers who mauled 
their victims. This is one of Dante’s greatest pictures, the beautiful 
bodies of the souls, writhing in pain, whipped to an eternity; pursued 
by their punishers, well-endowed demons, whose winged bodies, 
oozing power, stand over their sinners. All bodies are naked, depicting 
the raw, brute force of punisher over sinner—an eternal re-enactment 
of rapist over victim. Yet the rapists appear strong and defiant, even 
recalcitrant. How else could hey react given that it is for an eternity, 
with no hope of salvation? 
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Graphic 39. Pimps of Dante whipped mercilessly. 
Adapted from 15th century illuminated manuscript of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. Photos Carlo Aschieri. 
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The sin. Pimping. 


The punishment. The pimp and his women are whipped mercilessly by a 
demon. “I was the one who led Ghisolabella, To satisfy the will of the 
Marquis, Whatever way the vile tale is reported.” (Purgatory, XVIII: 
50-55). 


Why this punishment. Caccianemico, the pimp, confesses, thankful 
that he is in Purgatory, not Hell where there is no hope of redemption. 
In contrast to Doré’s depiction of the rapists, the bodies of the pimps 
and demons are not muscled up physical specimens. Rather the pimps 
are cowed, skinny things with protruding bodies, not especially attra- 
ctive, and clearly pathetic. The demon does not flourish the whip as 
drawn by Doré. And while the punished rapists were strong and raised 
their arms in an effort to shield from the blows, the pimps look down, 
sad and maybe even repentant. 
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Thieves 





Graphic 40. Thieves tormented by serpents in the 8th circle of hell. 
Adapted from a Gustave Doré engraving.. 
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The sin. Theft. 


The punishment. The creeping thief is pursued by the slithering snake. 
“Their hands were held behind their backs and tied...With snakes, 
whose head and tail transfixed the loin.” (Inferno. XXIV: 94). 


Why this punishment. This punishment is another example of Dante’s 
brilliance at figurative match-making. Having shown no respect for the 
sanctity of their victims, the thieves are bitten by serpents, their bodies 
reduced to ashes then re-formed and bitten all over again. Stealing 
from someone violates their space, as we would say today, ignores the 
boundaries between “mine and thine.” What a fitting punishment, then, 
for the thieves to be bitten and reduced to nothing, then to be reformed, 
never ever knowing the boundaries of “me” and “you” or “mine” and 
“thine.” 
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Graphic 41. Suicides treed and snapped at by dogs. 
Adapted from a Gustave Doré 
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The sin. Suicide. 


The punishment. Deprived of bodily form, turned into trees, snapped 
at and torn to pieces by dogs. “Here shall they hang, each body ever 
more....Born on the thorn of its own self-slaughtering shade.” (/nferno. 
XIII, 106-8). 


Why this punishment. Because the suicides showed no respect for their 
own bodies, they are deprived of them in Hell, and turned into trees. 
Doré manages to portray the anguish and terror of the souls even when 
they are depicted as half tree half human. The trees themselves are 
given life and character, conveying a sense of horror against a fore- 
boding backdrop. 
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Sodomites 





si MS ae SE 
Graphic 42. Sodomites in flames. 


Adapted from Sandro Botticelli, Dante Virgil, Brunetto Latini and the Sodomites 
(detail). Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica. Vaticana. MS Reginese Lat. 1896. 99r. 
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The sin. Sodomy, crime against nature. 


The punishment. Engulfed in the flames of hell. “And I, when he 
stretched out his arm to me....So fixed my eyes upon his burnt-out 
features....Even his crusted face ...”. (Inferno, Canto 15). 


Why this punishment. The burning desire of sodomy is reflected in the 
flames of hell (seventh circle, third ring) that singe and burn the bodies 
of the sodomites. This is another example of taking the pleasure of the 
vice and turning it into a painful punishment, There is movement in the 
figures portrayed by Botticelli, the naked bodies have form, but are not 
exaggerated as in the form of Michelangelo or Rubens. The fires in the 
background overwhelm the foreground. This illustration is taken from 
a Vatican painting. Botticelli did in fact produce an entire illustrated work 
on Dante’s Trilogy. The contrast between this painting and Botticelli’s 
Spring is striking. He is here depicting souls doomed to suffer the pain 
of burning forever. Not so for the nymphs of spring who perhaps 
depicted the opposite, happiness. 
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Fraudsters 
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Graphic 43. Dante’s fraudster as a snake. Adapted from 15th century 
illuminated manuscript of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Photos Carlo Aschieri. 
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The sin. Fraud. 


The punishment. Turned into a snake. “His face was the face of a 
saintly person....So placid was the surface of the skin.... But his whole 
trunk was the shape of a snake.” (Inferno, Canto 25: 10). 


Why this punishment. The fraudster appears normal, even has an 
honest face. But the body of a two-tailed snake, the monster Geryon, 
reveals the nasty double dealing of the fraudster. Here, the illustrator 
produces a child-like drawing of a horrible imagined scene, victims 
innocently (though also possibly accomplices given that accomplices 
may often be part of the fraud, or used as part of a fraud without their 
knowledge), riding on the body of a two-tailed monster that has an 
expressionless human face. 
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Extortioners 





Graphic 44. Dante’s extortioners molested by devils. Adapted from 15th 
century illuminated manuscript of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Photos Carlo 
Aschieri. 
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The sin. Extortion. 


The punishment. Molested relentlessly by devils, then thrown into a 
pool of boiling black pitch. “Gripping him in front by the ankles. From 
our bridge he called, ‘Oh, Malebranche....Toss him below while I go 
back for more.’” (inferno, Canto XX]). 


Why this punishment. Extortioners treated their victims as playthings, so 
too are they treated by nasty little devils, who casually toss them into 
the pool of boiling pitch, poking them when they bob up. Here the 
illustrator in a rare show of emotion, lets himself go a little and shows 
the devils having fun as he prods and teases the souls of the extor- 
tioners as they pop up from the boiling pitch hoping to be saved. But of 
course, this will never happen in Hell. 
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Hypocrites 





Graphic 45. Hypocrites in hell feel the weight of their sinister deeds. 
Adapted from Giovanni Stradano, (1583). 
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The sin. Hypocrisy. 


The punishment. Wearing a heavy golden cloak lined with lead. 
“Without, they gilded are so that it dazzles;.... But inwardly all leaden 
and so heavy...”.(/nferno, XXIII:22). 


Why this punishment. Because the hypocrites said one thing and did 
the opposite, they must wear weighty gowns that appear to be gold, but 
are leaden inside. The biggest hypocrites, the Pharisees, constantly march 
over Caiphas, who gave the order to crucify Jesus, and is now crucified 
on the ground. Stradano manages to convey a somber mood, under- 
standable given the sure disappointment and humiliation suffered by 
the souls under their leaden cloaks. No bare human bodies here! (Except 
for Caiphas, that is.) 
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Flatterers 
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Graphic 46. Dante’s flatterers in shit. Adapted from 15th century illuminated 
manuscript of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Photos Carlo Aschieri. 
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The sin. Flattery. 


The punishment. The flatterers are plunged into a vat of excrement. “ 
I saw a people plunged in excrement... As if it had been dumped from 
men’s latrines..... Of that slatternly and smutty slut.... Who scratches 
herself with shit-blackened nails...”.(Inferno, XVIII:38). 


Why this punishment. Plunging flatterers into a vat of shit is about as 
close to poetic justice as one can get! No further explanation needed! 
The souls in the vat, however, do not look as though they are all that 
upset. Note the “slut” in the foreground scratching herself with black- 
ened nails. She stares back at Virgil as though she is doing a show- 
and-tell. And Dante stands behind Virgil looking over his shoulder, 
keeping out of harm’s way. 
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Fornicators 
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Graphic 47. Scorching of fornicators. Adapted from 15th century illuminated 
manuscript of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Photos Carlo Aschieri. 
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The sin. Fornication. 


The punishment. Scorched by the flames spewing forth from a rocky 
mountain. “...I1 then heard singing within the bosom of the fire, and 
saw spirits moving through the flame ....“‘ (Purgatory, XXV:11). 


Why this punishment. In purgatory, the flames free the soul from the 
body: "Summae Deus Clementiae" they cry, hoping to be cleansed by 
the fire. The huge flame matches the heat of the passion in which they 
indulged on earth. The contrast in depiction of the souls (in human 
form) between Doré and the 15™ century manuscript as shown here and 
in other prints is striking. The above illustration and others like it in 
this chapter were most likely scribed by monks. Their depictions of the 
souls in human form are the essence of restraint. The souls, standing 
crowded inside the fires of the mountain, show no emotion, a kind of 
serenity, perhaps. Yet their bodily forms are surely closer to the real 
contours of ordinary bodies. Contrast this with the style of Doré who 
obviously draws the body as did Michelangelo and his many followers, 
the human body depicted in its splendor, and in many of Doré’s 
engravings capable of showing violence, anger, and despair, though 
rarely love. 
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Sowers of Discord 





Graphic 48. Sowers of discord. Adapted from 15th century illuminated 
manuscript of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Photos Carlo Aschieri. 
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The sin. Sowing discord, causing schisms. 


The punishment. The sinner’s body is slit from throat to genitals by the 
swipe of a black devil’s sharp knife. “Never cracked so wide as one 
soul I saw... Burst open from the chin to where one farts...His guts 
were hanging out between his legs... His pluck gaped forth and that 
disgusting sack... Which turns to shit what throats have gobbled 
down.” (Inferno, Canto XXVIII: 25). 


Why this punishment. What better schism than to have one’s body 
cut in two! Through this imagery Dante manages to portray the 
absolute horror of this sin. The punishment fits the sin perfectly, but 
does it match the sin’s severity? (That is, is it just?). Does the 
figurative imagining of the punishment truly reflect the gravity of the 
sin? By modern standards we would think that such a punishment was 
a bit excessive for one who sows discord, creates trouble, whether the 
sin is punished in real life or in Hell. Note also that Dante allocates this 
sin to Hell, not Purgatory, a place for lesser sins from which one may, 
with much effort, be redeemed. The overall ranking, very detailed, by 
Dante of the seriousness of sins compares very differently from that of 
modern Western thought. Murder, for example is not ranked as the 
most serious of sins (that is, it is not relegated to the final, deepest 
circle of Hell). That location is reserved for fraud, considered by Dante 
as the epitome of treason, which he classifies from the center of Hell 
outwards from being a traitor to one’s Lord, a traitor to guests, traitors 
to country and finally traitors to kindred. 
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Counterfeiters 





manuscript of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Photos Carlo Aschietri.. 
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The sin. Counterfeiting. 


The punishment. Sinners are piled on top of each other, their bodies 
covered in awful sores. “I saw two seated, propped against each 
other... And pocked, each one, from head to foot with scabs.” (Inferno, 
Canto XIX: 75-80). 


Why this punishment. To let loose counterfeit coin is to let loose a plague 
on all human commerce. Thus, a plague is set upon the sinners! “The 
way their nails scraped down upon the scabs... Was like a knife 
scraping off scales from carp.” This illustration conveys the awful 
punishment by piling the bodies on top of each other, again drawing as 
would a child, though giving realistic form to the bodies. They are stiff 
and inactive, perhaps also imagined by the illustrator to be actually 
“dead” in Hell as they still suffer and feel the punishment of sores all 
over their bodies. Here again we encounter the problem of the 
comparative seriousness of the sin. In legal language, is the 
punishment proportional to the sin? Is that much punishment truly 
deserved by a counterfeiter? Further, how does this punishment 
compare in severity to that of the sower of discord who was slit open 
from end to end? 
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Gluttons 





Graphic 50. Gluttons in filth. 
Adapted from a Gustave Doré engraving. 
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The sin. Gluttony. 


The punishment. Endless consumption of a horrible stinking muck. 
“Cerberus,.... Howls like a mad-dog out of all three throats ....The 
impious wretches flip and flop about.” (inferno. Canto VI: 15-20). 


Why this punishment. Gluttons can’t get enough of a good thing. So 
now, they get more than they want of filth. Guarded by the three headed 
Ceberus, the gluttons wallow around in putrid mud. The matching of 
the punishment to the sin works beautifully here. (Do not bristle at my 
use of the word beautiful to describe a punishment. Have you not heard 
of the expression “sweet revenge?” Or “revenge is sweet.” The feeling of 
desert for this sin works well here. These gluttons abused the sweetest 
human pleasure, that of consuming things that taste or make one feel 
so good—the basics of food and sex one supposes. And maybe money 
fits here as well, but that sin is saved for hoarders and spendthrifts. 
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Hoarders and Spendthrifts 





Graphic 51. The Punishment of endlessness. Giovanni Stradano, 
(1587) Flemish, illustration for Dante's Divine Comedy. 
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The sin. Excessive materialism. 


The punishment. Push huge boulders against each other. “Rolling 
weights....They smashed against each other. On the spot...Each 
whipped around and,...Yelled, “Why do you hoard?’ or ‘Why do you 
splurge?’’’ (inferno VII: 22-30). 


Why this punishment. Hoarders’ and spendthrifts’ selfish consumption 
differs from gluttons in that they ignore the needs of others, thus they 
aimlessly push their rocks against each other, unable to understand 
why the others do the same. Here we see another variation on matching 
the punishment to the sin. It is from the effects of the sin that punish- 
ment is derived, not the hoarding itself. This is another way of looking 
at the functions of punishment: to teach a lesson by having one experi- 
ence the effects of one’s wrong doing. In other words, one might say to 
a child who punches another on the nose, “look what you have done, 
how would you like it if I did the same to you?” 
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The Arrogant 





Graphic 52. The Arrogant bent double. Adapted from 15th century 
illuminated manuscript of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Photos Carlo Aschieri. 
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The sin. Arrogance. 


The punishment. Forced to bend over double, forever. “The weighty 
condition...Of their torment so bows them to the ground...’O haughty 
Christians, woebegone, carewor...Are you not aware that we are 
worms....” (Purgatory, Canto X: 115-117). 


Why this punishment. Because the arrogant were stuck-ups, their 
noses in the air, they must spend their time in purgatory bent over 
double looking down their noses, until they are cleansed, and only then 
to enter Heaven. The illustrator’s subjects certainly look uncom- 
fortable, although their facial expressions do not reflect this. Again we 
see the wonderful figurative transformation of a pleasure enjoyed by 
the arrogant, but despised by others, turned on its head, so to speak. 
The one soul who speaks to Virgil clearly must strain to raise its head. 
Note that this is Purgatory, not Hell as in previous punishments. There 
was some hope in Purgatory for those sent there, their “therapy” being 
to practice over and over the opposite to the pleasure they enjoyed on 
earth and thereby achieve a transformation of their soul. But there are 
no guarantees. It is, an “indeterminate sentence,” like 19" century 
imprisonment. 
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Traitors 





Graphic 53. Chewing of traitors’ head. Adapted from 15th century illuminated 
manuscript of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Photos Carlo Aschieri. 
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The sin. Treason. 


The punishment. The double-crosser bites and chews on the traitor’s 
head. “His mouth raised up above his savage meal... That sinner wiped 
his lips upon the hair...Of the head that he had chewed on from 
behind.” Unferno, XXXII: 1-78). 


Why this punishment. Spies do everything behind each other’s backs. So 
the punishment naturally is for one of them to gnaw at the back of the 
other spy’s head. Here Count Ugolino chews on Roger’s head. Both 
Ugolino and Roger were traitors. Roger left his colleague Ugolino to 
starve to death. Starvation is stopped by eating, thus Ugolino evens the 
score by chewing at the back of Roger’s head. Of course this is done 
from behind so that Roger cannot see who is doing the chewing. Thus 
treachery, the sin, itself becomes the punishment. The sin is turned 
upon the sinners. Note also that Dante places traitors in the ninth and 
deepest circle of Hell. This is because treachery destroys everything 
that is human, their love for each other. 
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Murderers 





Graphic 54. Murderers in boiling blood. Detail from a Gustave 
Doré engraving.. 
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The sin. Murder. 


The punishment. Thrust into a river of boiling blood. "But fasten your 
eyes below—down to the plain...Where we approach a river of blood 
boiling...Those who harm their neighbors by violence." (Inferno, 
XI1:44). 


Why this punishment. The cold hearted killer is a spiller of blood 
who makes our blood boil with anger. Thus is the murderer punished. 
Not quite at the center of Hell, but nevertheless a nicely reflected 
punishment. Nor can the murderers escape their punishment. Each time 
their bodies emerge from the boiling blood, centaurs shoot at them 
with arrows. They are therefore not drowned (i.e. killed) as were their 
victims, unless it is supposed that with each arrow the murderer is 
killed or drowned, only to be killed again and again when he rises from 
the river of blood. 
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Heretics 
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Graphic 55. Clergyman John Rogers burned at the stake, Smithfield, England, 
1554. From Fox’s Book of Martyrs. p. 1357. 
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The sin. Refused to recognize the Church of Rome. 
The punishment. Burned at the stake. 


Why this punishment. John Rogers was said to be the “first Protestant 
Martyr.” He was burned at Smithfield on February 4, 1555, by order of 
catholic Queen Mary, for the crime of heresy and denial of the real 
presence of Christ. He was one of some 300 protestants burned at the 
stake during Queen Mary’s reign. Burning at the stake surely reflects 
the eternal fire of Hell, the only punishment that could match the 
terrible sin of heresy, an attack on the very foundation of Roman Catholic 
doctrine. In many cases burning at the stake, a punishment reserved for 
heresy, was a punishment that came after a long and painful period of 
interrogation and torture as we will see further in chapter 9. 
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Hypocrites on Earth 





Graphic 56. Stoning by hypocrites. The sin of adultery is effectively 
transformed into a human crime of punishment in this unsettling graphic that 
displays the harshness of the punishers. 
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The sin. Stoning the adulterer. 
The punishment. Overcome by guilt 


Why this punishment. Jesus famously admonished those who joined in 
the punishment of an adulterer with such glee. “Let he who is without 
sin cast the first stone.” Are not the punishers hypocrites, also guilty, if 
not of the same sin they condemn, of some other? In this illustration 
the adulterers, the receptacles of punishment, are covered, neither their 
bodies or faces visible. Is this to shield them from the angry gaze of the 
stone throwers, or more likely to protect the punishers from seeing in 
the eyes of their quarries, a reflection of their own misdeeds, even 
possibly of the same sin? Stoning to death is one of the oldest forms of 
punishment in which the spectators not only view the punishment in 
awe, but also participate en masse in the punishment itself. 


